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NATURALISM AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


I 


O-CALLED ‘‘movements’’ in the history of human thought 
tend to pass through four stages. <A period of scattered reac- 
tions against an established system or attitude prevailing in the 
general climate of opinion is followed by a growing sense of. com- 
mon cause among the dissidents, though these men may represent 
different grounds of protest. The new temper in thinking finds a 
name—perhaps an epithet bestowed by defenders of the old order 
—and under this banner uneasy allies consolidate a position. The 
third stage follows: the different grounds of protest begin to en- 
gender some mutual criticism among members of the new ‘‘school 
of thought’’ and revisions occur which clarify the issues at stake, 
exploit resources in the age-old tradition of philosophy and modify 
the more extreme protests so that a critical restatement of more 
balanced character is achieved. The fourth state is reached where 
this new systematic position becomes the object of the desultory 
criticisms which portend a new movement. 

Philosophie naturalism today is in the third stage, and this is 
well reflected in a symposium, edited by Y. H. Krikorian, entitled 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit. Ever since the protests of 
Ionian philosophers against the mythologies and the priestly dogmas 
of ancient Greece there has persisted a tendency to find the secrets 
of nature within nature itself. We can not review this history 
here: our concern is with contemporary naturalism which came to 
self-consciousness in the nineteenth century out of such a variety 
of protests as I mentioned above. 

The growth of philosophizing based on experience had become 
a rejection of ‘‘self-evident’’ speculative assertions from which 
could be deduced the truths needed for living. In so far as experi- 
ence was understood to come by sensation, then all supersensory 
knowledge was attacked. Metaphysical speculation such as Hegel’s 
was attacked by such positivists as Comte. In the name of science 
the absolute truth of dogmatism was abandoned in favor of the 
tentative hypotheses of experimental inquiry. Psychology ceased 


1 New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. 
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to be philosophical speculation about mind and became physiologi- 
cal observation of neuro-muscular-glandular interaction within the 
organism. The hoary dualism of body-mind was challenged first 
by an evasive psycho-physical parallelism and then by a definite 
physiological monism for which ‘‘mind is intrinsic to organism.”’ 
The primacy of mind was assailed and the primacy of physical re- 
lations asserted, so that idealists found themselves opposed by physi- 
eal realists. At the same time the classic conception of ‘‘being”’ 
(ousia) was combatted as a speculative term not verifiable by ob- 
servation and in its place the reality of on-going process (physis) 
was substituted as fundamental. Even the fact of change was sub- 
jected to new treatment: it was no longer a manifestation of a final 
cause which superintended it, but a result of evolutionary process in 
which new stages of equilibrium emerged out of response to new 
combinations of environmental conditions. 

In the field of social thought the doctrine of providence was 
replaced by faith in the constructive intelligence of man as. the 
clue to the meaning of history.. This meaning was to be sought not 
by recourse to extranatural processes like miracle and grace but by 
careful analysis of the natural factors which occasion the disinte- 
gration and re-integration of social structures and individual lives. 
Jurisprudence, which had earlier shifted from the authority of re- 
vealed law to that of transcendental natural law, now turned 
positivistic too and sought in the social utility of laws their justifica- 
tion. 

In art and literature the projection of idealized forms was op- 
posed by efforts of impressionists to report simply what they saw 
without comment or evaluation. 

Meanwhile religion was coming under consideration as a phe- 
nomenon susceptible of study according to the canons of naturalistic 
historiography, psychology, and sociology. The initiative in the 
religious experience was taken from super-natural, divine agency 
and attributed to natural man: God became a projection, prayer a 
recollection and resolve, the church a social institution, sin a form 
of maladjustment, and salvation a consummation of human values. 


II 


In all these multifarious ways naturalism was emerging, some- 
times as an impassioned protest against a shackling past, sometimes 
more suavely as a good-tempered absorption of the values of the 
past into a new and (it was felt) inexorable philosophic approach. 
The common attitudes and methods of this approach began to be 
apparent, and the second stage of the naturalistic movement was 
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reached. Still there remained significant differences among the 
representatives of the new spirit. 

Some were still loyal to the mind as a distinctive and creative 
form of activity in the world by means of which any meanings we 
perceive are realized; others stressed the mind as a reaction of the 
organism to physical stimuli. Some rejected metaphysics, others 
were too impressed with structure in the world to abandon cos- 
mology. Some felt that values were functions of human interest, 
others declared they had ontological status. Some rejected final 
causation, others made a place for it. Some abandoned theism as 
confusing and deterrent to human action, others worked at a 
panentheism that defined God as a force or activity within nature 
making for the realization of its possibilities. Some. clung tenaci- 
ously to science as the reliable guide in experience, others avowed 
a freer, looser conception in which moral and esthetic perceptions 
had a legitimate place. Some conceived of logic as dealing with re- 
lations that obtain for all possible worlds, others regarded it as a 
study of the rules for relating meanings conveyed by language so as 
to introduce order and precision into inquiry. 

It is clear from the preceding that any general characterization 
of naturalism is bound to be abstract, since any individual natural- 
ist will make assertions which seem to him consistent with his po- 
sition but which are either deliberately omitted or contradicted by 
fellow-naturalists. If he remains in communication with other 
naturalists there will then ensue the mutual criticism which marks 
the third stage of development. At the same time the common cause 
which they have will lead them to stress points of agreement out of 
which the definition of naturalism may emerge. In the Krikorian 
symposium Randall summarizes this by saying that naturalism is 
not so much a body of philosophic conclusions as ‘‘an attitude and 
temper . . . a philosophic method and program’’ (p. 374). 


III 


Thus Dewey, in a brief essay which reflects the earlier, polemic 
stage of the naturalistic revolt, defines a naturalist as ‘‘one who has 
respect for the conclusion of natural science’’ (p. 2). In the con- 
text it is clear that this means reverence not for particular sci- 
entific theories but rather for the ways in which such theories are 
developed and tested. And there is no more frequent item in the 
definitions of naturalism that appear in the various essays of this 
symposium than that it accepts as basic the empirical method. So 
write Lamprecht, Hook, Edel, Vivas, Strong, Nagel, Krikorian 
himself, Dennes, and Randall. As Miss Lavine very clearly puts it, 
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‘‘That scientific analysis must not be restricted in any quarter, that 
its extension to any field, to any special set of phenomena, must not 
be curtailed—this is the nerve of the naturalistic principle’’ (p. 
185). 

Two other aspects of the naturalistic viewpoint require atten- 
tion since they come close to the common understanding of the 
term : the acceptance of nature as the ultimate, and the question of 
the primacy of matter. The former is summarily stated by Lam- 
precht when he says that naturalism ‘‘regards everything that ex- 
ists or occurs to be conditioned in its existence or occurrence by 
causal factors within one all-encompassing system of nature’’ (p. 
18), or in Krikorian’s briefer dictum: ‘‘Nature is the whole of 
reality’’ (p. 242). The other aspect is opened up by the statement 
of Edel who adds to reliance on scientific method ‘‘an appreciation 
of the primacy of matter’’ (p. 65). But this raises a ghost in the 
naturalistic closet: reductive materialism. Repeatedly in this vol- 
ume emphasis is laid on the denial of such a reduction of nature to 
its physical components as explanatory. The various levels of na- 
ture and the rich diversity of meanings from the slipping of a sand- 
heap to the artistic creations of man are accepted for what they are. 
Indeed, the phrase ‘‘the new naturalism’’ is sometimes used to 
mark off this view from the reductionism of earlier materialists. 
It also connotes, according to the essay by Dennes, a change in the 
basic categories from matter-motion-energy or substance-attributes 
to event-quality-relation (pp. 271-282). The way is thus opened 
to include ‘‘purposes’’ and ‘‘values’’ without that sense of strain 
which materialism incurred. 

When we turn to examine more closely these three key ideas— 
the omnicompetence of scientific method, the all-inclusiveness of 
nature, the reality of qualitative differences—it becomes clear that 
this new naturalism is not a uniform body of doctrine. The differ- 
ent avenues by which naturalists have reached their present philo- 
sophic positions assert themselves. Dewey came via Hegel’s dia- 
lectic, James’s biologism, and a deep interest in moral education 
enriched by scientific thinking. Woodbridge found his roots in the 
Aristotelian tradition, in Spinoza’s emphasis on objective structure 
in nature, and in Locke’s insistence that ideas come from experi- 
ence. Santayana combines animal vitality, an artistic awareness 
of the richness of emotional symbols, and a skepticism about all pre- 
tentious systems. 

In the symposium under consideration there seems to be some 
difference of opinion regarding scientific method. On the one hand 
we are told by Costello that scientific hypotheses are to be subject 
to constant check ‘‘with facts observed’’ (p. 315), or (by Lam- 
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precht) with ‘‘ascertained fact’’ (p. 18), or (by Miss Lavine) with 
‘‘the entities of physical science or .. . entities which themselves 
have been reduced to the entities of physical science’’ (p. 184). 
Nagel, on the other hand, declares that ‘‘many theoretical statements 
contain terms (such as ‘point particle,’ ‘light wave,’ ‘electron,’ 
‘gene,’ and the like) which denote nothing that can be directly ob- 
served....’’ ‘‘Naturalism,’’ he continues, ‘‘will not assume dog- 
matically that the directly observed qualities and relations of the 
explicit subject matter of a science must constitute the sole and 
ultimate reference of every significant complex of its symbols’’ 
(p. 222). 

Again, when we turn to the idea of the all-inclusiveness of na- 
ture, we find ourselves confronted in this volume by the ambiguity 
of the term ‘‘nature.’’ In an interesting essay by Schneider three 
meanings of the term are distinguished (pp. 121-124). In one 
sense ‘‘all things are natural insofar as they exist, have existed, or 
may be expected to exist,’’ though ‘‘this does not imply any par- 
ticular theory of the structure of existence or of totality.”’? A 
second meaning of ‘‘nature’’ is that it is the objective conditions 
of human action which are themselves non-human. Rejecting both 
these views, he defines nature as ‘‘a relativity, continuity, or co- 
operation among processes.’’ This return to Lucretius’ natura 
rerum sets nature over against the accidental or adventitious; but, 
since the accidental does occur (unless it be absorbed in a doctrine 
of providence or absolute structure which Schneider would reject), 
this definition contradicts Krikorian’s definition of nature as ‘‘the 
whole of reality,’’ and Dennes’s identification of it as whatever 
happens in whatever way. And even between the latter two there 
is a subtle distinction reflected in the overtone of natural piety that 
attaches to the round phrase ‘‘the whole of reality,’’ an overtone 
effectively silenced by Costello’s use of ‘‘nature’’ to mean ‘‘quite a 
mess of miscellaneous stuff’’ (p. 299). . 

Regarding the acknowledgment of qualitative differences within 
nature, there is substantial agreement. Krikorian offers an ac- 
count of mind which traces its genetic explanation to simpler 
processes but still maintains its distinctive quality (pp. 252 ff.). 
Dennes includes quality as one of the basic categories and makes 
discrimination of events a function of experienced qualitative dif- 
ference, even though qualities can be identified only in relation to 
events (p. 282). And. there is repeated rejection, in the essays, 
of reductive naturalisms (pp. 19, 274, 374). The distinctive char- 
acter of mind, or esthetic enjoyment, or moral judgment, or re- 
ligious experience is allowed and even stressed. But here the in- 
sistence of Miss Lavine on ‘‘continuity of analysis’’ comes to mind 
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again, and with it the statement of Dennes that ‘‘there is for 
naturalism no knowledge except that of the type ordinarily called 
‘scientific.’ But such knowledge cannot be restricted by its method 
to any limited field of subject matter—to the exclusion, let us say, 
of the processes called ‘history’ and the ‘fine arts’ ’’ (p. 289). 
These mutual contradictions among the naturalists should not 
be taken as the basis for rejoicing in the camp of supernaturalist 
religion or transcendentalist philosophy. The naturalist can say 
to either of the latter, “‘T'u quoque.’’ While it may be true that, as 
Randall suggests in his summary, naturalism finds more unity in 
its denials than in its affirmations (p. 374), nevertheless a recog- 
nizable view emerges of the world, man’s knowledge of it, his place 
in it, and his hopes for it. 


IV 


The world in which we live is, according to this view, a con- 
tinuum. Whether this proposition is taken to mean ontological 
continuity, or more cautiously interpreted in pragmatic terms as 
methodological continuity, it is clear that ‘‘no impassable gulfs 
and dualisms’’ are admitted. But a methodological continuity 
would seem to imply an ontological continuity if we are to avoid 
an arbitrary optimism regarding the validity of our continua of 
knowledge. For we might be imposing our scientifically estab- 
lished continuities on a ‘‘mess of miscellaneous stuff’’ for the sake 
of convenience in a particular mode of inquiry, in which case we 
have no right to generalize this mode as adequate for all sorts of 
data. If this mode of inquiry is expanded beyond accepted tech- 
niques of scientific investigation into a more flexible and a psycho- 
logically more comprehensive conception of experience, call it ‘‘ex- 
perimentalism’’ or what you will, then the ‘‘continuity of analy- 
sis’? becomes very attenuated indeed. We must then choose be 
tween a physical realism which amounts to materialism, and a con- 
ception of man’s organic relations with his world which provides for 
modes of apprehension which are not at present assimilable to the 
methodology of science. To assert either that they are or that they 
are not eventually continuous with it must be an act of faith. It 
is obviously simpler and more encouraging to assert that they are. 
But if we assume that they are, this implies also a continuity of 
the human organism with its environment, an implication generally 
accepted by the contributors to the symposium under consideration, 
and developed at length by Krikorian. Now if we assert that this 
is the case and affirm at the same time that mind is a distinctive 
mode of organic reactivity. then we must allow that there are types 
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of organic reaction that are not mental. But what would these be? 
The mental is always defined in this volume in terms of meaning, 
though levels of meaningfulness are hierarchically arranged.? Thus 
cognition emerges from rather vague conation into systematized 
rational inquiry. The older, idealist view of mind persists here, 
despite the protests against ‘‘mentalism.’’ I am more interested 
for purposes of our present discussion in the non-mental, i.e., the 
world of events as they occur apart from the human mind. 

There remains, on the analysis given, a relatedness of the hu- 
man organism to its environment, a relation which is broader than 
the mental. To call this ‘‘lower’’ than the perception of meanings 
is at the moment beside the point. The question is rather whether 
the human organism sustains relations with its environing world 
which fall. outside the range of meaning—or, to put it differently, 
relations which are so central in its responsiveness that the ex- 
ternalizing of these relations to bring them into contact with organ- 
ized systems of meanings might distort them. This would seem, on 
the premises of naturalism, to be the case. But this is another way 
of asserting an existential relation of man to his world, and of 
claiming that there are ‘‘real’’ relations that do not fall within the 
patterns of meaningful experience. It may be said that such re- 
lations are non-sense and can not be discussed. But such a state- 
ment implies a system of meanings for which they do not make 
sense. It is legitimate to ask whether the error lies in the existential 
fact of relatedness or in the system of meaning which does not ac- 
commodate this relation. To deny the experienced fact of such a 
relatedness because it is not assimilable to the scheme of meanings 
would certainly be not ‘‘empirical’’ but ‘‘rationalistic.’’ 

Yet it is precisely to such experiences that religion points as its 


basic facts. This is not to say that religion does not develop sys- . 


tems of meanings, for that is precisely what theology does. But 
religion is differentiated from theology as the given relation is 
differentiated from explanations of it. Theologize we must, both 
to share the experience by verbal communication, and to identify 
the experience for future recall and cultivation. Supernaturalism 
may mean either a scheme of meanings which posit a reality outside 
the categories of naturalism (hence Dewey’s ‘‘extra-natural’’), or 
it may be a denial of the adequacy of the naturalistic scheme of 
meanings. Thus theology might be supernaturalist and agnostic at 
the same time, and this is in fact what it has always been except 
when it has been overwhelmed by its own philosophical apparatus 
and led to claim too much knowledge. 


2 Krikorian on page 253. 2 
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The mistake of theology has been to insist on discontinuity when 
that was not required by the experience with which it dealt. The 
emphasis on discontinuity in some contemporary theologies is de- 
rived more from Greek metaphysics than from biblical religion. 
One might quite legitimately posit an ontological continuity while 
admitting an epistemological discontinuity: in other words, one 
might assert that the world is a continuum even while admitting 
that our knowledge of it presents lacunae which we can not now 
bridge. In this sense, religion need not oppose naturalism. And 
we should not assert that the gaps never can be bridged, since we 
can not know this. 

Neither need we assert the discontinuity of God with His world 
in principle. To say that He is not discontinuous is not to affirm 
His complete immanence and deny His transcendence. We may 
affirm that He transcends (not necessarily in the honorific sense 
of being ‘‘above’’) nature conceived as a system of meaningful 
events, without declaring that He lies beyond all events. Indeed 
an absolute transcendence of the latter sort would be a denial of 
the God of history affirmed in the Judeo-Christian theology. The 
discontinuity between God and man is denied in the doctrine of the 
image of God in man. The insistence on discontinuity appears to 
arise from the experience of evil, including sin. Man has lost con- 
tact, in given situations, with the key meaning needed for a satis- 
factory interpretation of his world (the intellectualistic view of sin 
and evil) ; or, more profoundly, with the actual events which really 
condition his existence so that even his thinking is unable to pro- 
ceed fruitfully. In the latter case the reorientation can not be 
intellectually achieved, and his reason may even stand in his way. 
What is required is an ‘‘existential’’ return to the conditioning 
events. This may in turn demand a repudiation of his own cate- 
gorial scheme (hence the opposition of religion to culture in times 
of crisis), and a willingness to open himself up to events that he 
has evaded or ignored (hence the demand in religion for sur- 

render). But since the conation of the sophisticate is guided by 
cognition, this becomes difficult and perhaps impossible for him. 
He must become ‘‘as a little child’’ by returning beneath the level 
of his sophistication ; but pride or inertia prevents him from doing 
this. Consequently he is driven to despair, and his only hope is 
that the events will ‘‘take hold of him’’ and force themselves upon 
him. (He may call this ‘‘grace.’’) Then continuity is restored. 
But I see no reason why this should be called ‘‘supernatural’’ in an 
ontological sense. 

It is, however, the sense of the tragic quality of life that I miss 
in the volume before us. Evil is discussed in terms of disvalues, 
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and thus confined within the circle of intellectualism, while the 
plight of the intellect itself is too lightly passed over. 

There is here no agony of spirit, no Angst, no dramatic sense of 
our present crisis. One is tempted to inveigh against this calm, 
until he recalls that these philosophers have certainly encountered 
pain and frustration. Then we must attribute what seems in- 
sensitiveness or a lack of thoroughness to a self-discipline, a reserve 
about emotion that amounts to repression. But who shall say 
whether the existentialist lacerating our wounds to cleanse them is 
performing a more important function than these homeopathic 
physicians diagnosing our ailments and prescribing an intellectual 
regimen to restore our metabolic balance? 

Nor is there any hint here of the problem of technics and 
civilization, or of the degree of responsibility which scientific 
method must bear for the technological Leviathan that hovers 
threateningly over us. The authors have set themselves another 
task: to examine the nature and value of scientific method as an 
instrument for criticism and reconstruction in philosophy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Christology does not appear 
in the book, even in the chapters on religion and historiography. 
Yet this is the basic methodological point at issue between Christian 
theology and philosophy, the former interpreting the world through 
Christ, the latter interpreting Christ through the world. — 

Let us turn, however, to the point of sharpest contrast between . 
traditional Christian theology and naturalism: the doctrine of a 
creation out of nothing. This can obviously not be a statement of 
fact, since it alleges that which is prior to all events. What it in- 
tends to affirm is the ontological transcendence of God and his in- 
dependence of all temporal process. This would not mean that 
God is unrelated to such process, but that he is not dependent upon 
it. Such a doctrine seeks to conserve the eternity of God. ‘‘But 
for naturalism,’’ says Randall, ‘‘eternity is no attribute of authentic 
Being, but a quality of human vision.’’ Without escaping from 
metaphysics to psychology in this way, the naturalist may still ob- 
ject with Lamprecht that the presence of contingency in the world 
does not require us to posit an eternal ground relative to which the 
entire world is contingent. Indeed he doubts whether the notion 
of contingency of the world-as-a-whole has any meaning, and cites 
Hume’s familiar attack on the idea of the world-as-a-whole as an 
effect (i.e., the cosmological argument). 

Clearly the-beginning-of-time would have no meaning if, as in 
naturalism, the temporal process is the whole of reality. But this 
is merely an exclusion by definition. On the other hand, to assert 
that the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo bears ‘‘no trace of philosophy”’ 
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as Gilson does * removes the problem from the domain of the present 
discussion. The statement presupposes a revelation from which 
reason can make deductions, but which is itself either accepted in 
faith or not accepted at all. We should note, however, that the 
naturalistic presupposition of an absolute temporality is equally a 
declaration of faith. Between these alternate faiths I see no way 
of deciding on the basis of rational inquiry. This is by no means 
to say that the problem is negligible: it may be, as Gilson suggests, 
the point of ultimate cleavage between revelation and reason, be- 
tween religion and naturalistic philosophy. 

In conclusion, then, let me say that (1) I find the naturalistic 
methodology fruitful and capable of self-correction, (2) its broad- 
ened conception of experience and meanings saves it from many of 
the objections that could be levelled against the older reductive 
naturalism, (3) this broadening allows us, without obscurantism, to 
recognize the limitations of all conceptual systems and categorial 
schemes, (4) the recognition of these limitations requires a fresh 
acknowledgment of the existential character of our experience and 
hence of our thinking, (5) this existentialism permits us to assert 
the impact upon us of forces and events of which we are not 
cognizant in any rationally definitive way, (6) our responsiveness 
to these may be beyond our own control, (7) an external initiative 
does thus determine our living and thinking in what are perhaps 
our most crucial personal situations, (8) we have sufficient evidence 
of order, taken in conjunction with the continuity of the world, 
to accept as intellectually possible a scheme of order pervading the 
world, (9) in a world in which time is real this order is dynamic, 
(10) order combined with dynamic is best expressed in the category 
of purpose, (11) purpose is transcendent in every situation and 
teleological, and (12) this is the substance of an experientially de- 
rived faith in God. 


Epwin E. AuBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





NATURAL THOUGHT AND THE WORLD OF RELIGION 


HE foregoing analysis by Professor Aubrey suggests that 
naturalistic philosophy and existential theology share certain 
predicaments: they have difficulties in defining existence, nature, 
continuity, and crisis; they deal with relations which are other-than- 
mental and yet not meaningless; and they seek unity without find- 
ing it. In the hope that naturalists and theologians may be able 


8 The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 68. 
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to comfort each other by examining together philosophically these 
common sources of embarrassment, I venture a few comments to 
supplement the analysis made by Professor Aubrey and to continue 
his irenic observations. My little contribution toward comforting 
the parties in distress is that, if they will take seriously and use 
technically two terms which are extremely common in ‘‘common 
sense,’’ they might understand themselves and each other better; 
these terms are ‘‘the world’’ and ‘‘meaningfulness.’’ The world 
is commonly said to be meaningful, without implying either that it 
can be known completely by any single system of meanings or that 
it can be reduced to nothing but meaning. Accordingly, let me 
suggest what kinds of knowledge naturalists and theologians may 
have of a ‘‘meaningful world’’ in which both manage to live and 
think, whatever be their difficulties in comprehending it. 

A man who seeks to understand nature will inevitably begin 
by looking around him less in the attitude of one who belongs to 
nature than in the attitude of one who has an environment to cope 
with. Even when he feels at home in his environment, he is con- 
scious of his natural labors in having dominion over other creatures; 
nature does not submit to him like a natural slave, and does not 
answer directly to direct questions. The earth speaks to the sci- 
entist only because he-is willing to find the answers to his questions 
without enjoying the advantages of either direct communion or di- 
rect communication with nature. This unsociability on the part of 
his non-human environment is an initial obstacle to intelligibility, 
but not insuperable. Thus before man knows his way about in his 
environment, he encounters it. 

A similar experience is reported by those who seek after God. 
At first they encounter Him, half in fear, half in wonder; it is only 
with growth in grace and wisdom that this direct encounter is trans- 
formed into a more intelligible kind of meeting. Now, what hap- 
pens when students of nature, of man, and of God meet each other 
and tell of their experiences? They fall to quarrelling because 
each thinks he has a monopoly on encounters. The naturalist seems 
to have been the first to exploit this boast, and therefore he should 
not be too reproachful when the theologian now turns on him and 
claims that there is an experience of encounter which is essentially 
religious. The truth is that all kinds of encounters are very com- 
mon indeed, and that the essential traits of what the I-Thou theo- 
logians represent as definitive of the existential relation between 
God and man are borrowed from man’s secular experience in the 
world. If the naturalist is in danger of objectifying the world, the 
theologian is in danger of subjectifying God. 

I say advisedly ‘‘experience in the world”’ rather than ‘‘experi- 
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ence with nature’’ or ‘‘experience of God’’; for the concepts of 
society, nature, and God emerge from the wider context of worldly 
experience. The world is never the object of experience, but always 
its context. We do not experience the world; we gain experience in 
it, and.as we gradually learn the ways of the world, we learn to 
distinguish between encounters with our fellow-men, encounters 
with nature, and encounters with God. Thus we gradually build 
three relatively separate systems of knowledge as we gradually be- 
come familiar with these three dimensions of the world, and we use 
different types of interpretation for the social, the natural, and the 
divine. But we must not forget as we become learned that these 
systems of learning have a common matrix, that the relation of 
encountering is basic to all three, and that it is always in the con- 
text of existential situations, in history, in time, in ‘‘the world’”’ 
that society, nature, and God have meaning. In other words, sur- 
rounding the special systems of knowledge and the various types of 
signification which we call social, natural, and divine, there is a 
world of significance, which is not systematic, which is neither sub- 
jective nor objective, neither form nor matter, but which is meaning- 
ful. For each system of knowledge there is a distinct kind of non- 
sense or meaninglessness, which is not systematic; but for all 
three systems and for all kinds of meaninglessness, there is a com- 
mon world of meaningfulness. 

The world must be denoted; it can not be connoted. It is never 
an object of knowledge or a cosmos. Cosmology, if it really pre- 
tends to be a world-view or system of the totality of things, is an 
impostor, for no minds can possibly grasp this totality. But, his- 
torically speaking, what is called cosmology is usually less, pre- 
tentious, attempting little more than a universal system of natural 
knowledge, or a theory of celestial evolution, or communion with. 
nature. These are clearly special enterprizes, theoretically intel- 
ligible whether they can be realized or not. But to know the world, 
in the sense in which we are now using ‘‘world,’’ is possible only in 
the vague sense in which William James spoke of ‘‘acquaintance 
knowledge.’’ Being in the world, and being sensitive to encounters, 
we inevitably become more or less acquainted with it; but worldly 
wisdom is not reducible to a system, though many pseudo-philoso- 
phers in their vanity have proclaimed expertness in such gnosis; 
theosophies, anthroposophies, and cosmosophies, both esoteric and 
exoteric, sooner or later prove to be sophistries. The world is es- 
sentially, if one may mention its essence at all, ‘‘quite a mess of 
miscellaneous stuff, ’’ to quote Costello’s poetic characterization. _Now 
Costello and many other naturalists denote nature in this way. 
And some philosophical theologians, tearing loose from their grass- 
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roots in religion and imagining themselves rooted in terra firma 
when they bury themselves in the ens realissimum, have in their 
blasphemy identified God with the world. When teaching meta- 
physics, I have myself found it convenient, because conventional, to 
use the term ‘‘God’’ to denote this mysterious unity of being. To 
some extent these are terminological matters, and such definitions, . 
being more or less arbitrary, should not be debated. But there isa 

question of fact involved. If we use ‘‘nature,’’ ‘‘God,’’ Geist, or 

substance to denote the world, the ens realissimwm, that whose es-’ 
sence is existence, the fulness of meaning, we must then have other 

more connotative terms to define the several subject-matters of our 

several systems of knowledge, for these are based on the discrimina- 

tion of different types of relations and objects. Nature can not 

be by definition the subject-matter of natural science and also be, 

without confusion, the world in general. God can not be the meta- 

physically Perfect Being and also be the more particular objects of 

Christian, or Jewish, or Moslem faiths. Neither knowledge nor 

faith is One, and even if each were a genuine unity, the two would 

still not be identifiable with each other. 

I must now leave the humanists and the naturalists to 
make their peace with each other and with the world as best 
they can. Their quarrel concerns chiefly the relation between 
the sciences of social transactions and the sciences of causal ex- 
planation. If society and nature are both categorical types of 
being, social science and natural science each has its own field to 
cultivate. If one can be reduced to the other, the present division 
between the natural and the social sciences is merely a division of 
labor. But since both humanists and the naturalists are now in- 
clined to make common cause against the theologians, I must try 
to explain on what terms there is room in the world for all three. 
In the world, of course, there is room for anything that is actual 
or actually possible, including our many contradictions and con- 
flicts, but I mean room in the peaceful society of reasonable men 
or in ‘‘the Kingdom of God on earth.’’ 

Here the first obstacle is the doctrine that religious experience is 
intelligible only in theological terms, or that theology is the science 
of religion. Stated thus boldly, such a thesis would be repudiated 
by the theologians themselves. Religion they take for granted as 
‘‘quite a mess of miscellaneous stuff.’’ Let the anthropologists, 
humanistic or naturalistic, explain the fact of religion as they please ; 
theology’s concern is the idealization or rationalization of religion. 
It is a normative science, explaining not why men believe what they 
do or worship as they do, but what they should believe and how they 
ought to worship ‘‘in truth and in spirit.’’ To this the humanists 
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reply: Very well, then theology is an aspect of religion: it is a re- 
ligious expression and not merely an inquiry or system of knowl- 
edge. It is essentially what is now called ‘‘ideology.’’ There is 
Egyptian theology, Greek theology, Christian theology, Reformation 
theology, Neo-Reformation theology, etc. These systems of doctrine 
are expressions primarily of particular religious movements, are 
primarily concerned to justify these movements in the face of other 
religious traditions and are only vaguely universal, since religion 
itself is only vaguely a single system of beliefs and practices. The 
humanists, therefore, can make theology itself intelligible as an 
aspect of inter-faith polemics; for theology emphasizes not what all 
religions have in common but what distinguishes one religious faith 
from another. 

Even so, the theologian may reply, religion does not exist in 
isolation. It is not only in the world, but in a peculiar sense it is of 
the world, for more than any of the other humanities it expresses 
the wide and vague reaches of human experience and imagination. 
As a social institution and also as a synthesis of arts, religion is 
meaningful without being a system of meanings. Icons, rituals, and 
myths are less consciously constructed works of art than are paint- 
ings, dramas, and poems, but they have a greater range of possible 
meaning or plausible interpretation and they derive more of their 
value from the subconscious relations and motivations of man. A 
religious symbol is both an expressive mark of devotion and a cog- 
nitive sign communicating a meaning; it is meaningful, combining 
an act of communion and an act of communication. Hence theology 
has a double duty and is subject to a double standard of criticism. 
On the one hand, it must represent a particular faith and culture; 
on the other hand, it must make that faith self-conscious, that is, it 
must reveal to the faithful the bearings of their faith on the in- 
terpretation of the world. Theology is thus both rationalization in 
the sense of ideology and rationalization in the sense of converting 
into a system of propositions an inchoate mass of experience. In 
performing these two functions, theology is constantly in danger 
of schizophrenia, and any lay reader even without benefit of psycho- 
analysis can see that the love of paradox in theology is usually 
symptomatic of this disease. But the assumption of this difficult 
and double réle is not an arbitrary prerogative on theology’s part: 
it is a reflection of the mediating réle which religion usually has 
in a culture. Religion usually finds itself preoccupied with those 
pervasive aspects of human experience and belief which both the 
moral and the natural sciences, the humanities and the natural 
philosophies, try to interpret, but which they seldom clarify ade- 
quately. Our beginning and end, our griefs and hopes, our fears 
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and joys, our obligations and ideals, our tragedies and crises— 
where are the sciences that explain them to our satisfaction? The 
arts, to be sure, give them a rich and detailed expression, but no 
systematic formulation or integration. Hence religion and theology 
seek to give organized, institutional, and intellectual expression to 
these vast and ill-defined ranges of human concern. These aspects 
of the world do not come ready-labelled—natural, social, divine; 
they lend themselves to a variety of treatment and to many possi- 
bilities of meaning. They are neither meaningless nor understood 
fully—they are meaningful. But this ‘‘fulness’’ is implicit rather 
than explicit, and is measured by the failure of the arts, sciences, 
and theologies to exhaust the implication of such experiences. 

If this is a true description of the functions and reaches of 
religions and theologies, it suggests that theologians do not have 
access to facts from which humanists and naturalists are excluded. 
So-called religious experience is not a distinct kind of experience, 
which can be understood only in theological terms. Rather theology 
is one of a number of ways of attempting to interpret the most per- 
vasive and common areas of human experience. For example, 
tragedy, mystery, remorse, and salvation are not the exclusive sub- 
ject-matter of theology ; nevertheless, theological interpretations of 
them are important because other interpretations do not exhaust 
their meaningfulness. Neither does the theological. Theology does 
not explain religion, it states or expresses religion systematically. 
It is therefore less a rival of the natural and anthropological sci- 
ences than of the secular arts, especially of poetry and philosophy. 

I offer this as a sketch of an explanation (scientific, of course!) 
of what theology is, and I must venture at least a few concrete ap- 
plications of this explanation before closing, in order to explain 
Professor Aubrey’s cryptic statement that theology has always been 
both supernaturalist and agnostic, ‘‘except when it has been over- 
whelmed by its own philosophical apparatus and led to claim too 
much knowledge’’ (p. 63). 

In any theology which has practical relations to Christianity, 
God is not only extra-natural, but super-natural. It is essential to 
Christianity (not to all religions) that God should be ‘‘on high,’’ 
looked up to, definitely above man. There must be some distance 

(both ontological and moral) between man and God. The en- 
counter with God must accordingly be described on the analogy of 
class society and human superiors—lords, governors, masters, au- 
thorities, sovereigns. The religious ‘‘super’’ is therefore neither 
a clearly defined relation nor a meaningless extrapolation. The 
meaning of ‘‘super’’ is defined by Christian piety, by the various 
and varying attitudes and expressions of submission, adoration, de- 
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votion with which Christians come into the presence of God. This 
piety is not dependent on any theory of natural and super-natural ; 
the ‘‘super’’ was a meaningful reality prior (both in history and in 
logic) to the concept of the natural. Hence, both theologians and 
their critics go off on a tangent and are ‘‘overwhelmed by their own 
philosophical apparatus’’ when they try to derive the meaning of 
‘‘super-natural’’ from ‘‘natural.’’ The ‘‘natural’’ is here a clumsy 
substitute for ‘‘worldly,’’? and the supernatural attributes of God 
are the theological expressions of the efforts of Christians to over- 
come the world, to rise above their natural environment. In other 
words, it is with reference to man that God is ‘‘super’’; He is 
super-human in essence, supernatural by accident. God’s super- 
natural power, judgment, grace, and love have empirical meanings 
in terms of man’s world, so that, though God is not anthropo- 
morphic, his.attributes are anthropocentric. Similarly, God is 
above the temporal world, but this doctrine has meaning because 
man encounters the eternal in his worldly life. And God is the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the world, not because man 
can thus explain the course of nature, but because creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction are identifiable processes in man’s world, 
whatever naturalists may say about the ultimate .cosmic processes. 
Thus one theologian, Gilson, asserts uncompromisingly the essential 
discontinuity between the Eternal God and the created world: 


God added nothing to Himself by the creation of the world, nor would 
anything be taken away from Him by its annihilation—events which would be 
of capital importance for the created beings concerned, but null for Being Who 
would be in no wise concerned qua being.1 


This seems on the face of it to forbid any attempt to give tem- 
poral or worldly significance to the eternal being of God. But note 
how another theologian can explain the empirical or historical 
meaning of the doctrine of creation: 


From all eternity God has ‘‘imagined’’ or ‘‘invented’’ the idea of the 
creature. And with time itself the creature was brought out of nothingness 
to existence, or rather the new existence has been posited. The chain of times 
begun. In the historic process the creature, or rather the creatures, had to be 
realized according to the Divine plan and to the Divine prototypes. But these 
‘‘prototypes’’ are not exactly inescapable ‘‘laws of nature.’? They are de- 
signs and calls. They are to be realized in freedom, in obedience and sub- 
mission, but ultimately by free efforts of the created beings. There is a 
problem to solve, and not merely a germ to make evolve. Let us risk the 
unusual term: a transcendent entelechy. That is why the historic process is, as 
it were, an imitative creation.2 


1 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (tr., 1936), p. 96. 
2George Florovsky, ‘‘The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,’’ 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VIII (1949), Supplementary Issue, pp. 73-74. 
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The ‘‘transcendent entelechies’’ are historical realities implied 
by the doctrine of real contingency. In this sense continuity and 
discontinuity are both natural attributes of temporal processes, both 
features of one world, and a theologian to whom the doctrine of the 
duality of time and eternity in God is significant or consequential 
understands the religious reasons for believing in a doctrine, which 
taken in metaphysical isolation would seem hopelessly unreasonable. 

These examples must suffice to indicate how theology is meaning- 
ful. But what worries naturalists in such theological construction 
is the problem of verification. Isn’t any proposition which theolo- 
gians choose to assert defensible as one more drop in the ocean of 
meaningfulness? How do theologians know when they speak the 
truth, if they ever do? Our contemporary naturalists question the 
theologians much as Socrates questioned the poets of his day, ex- 
pecting them to defend themselves by rational argument, and they 
are disappointed, as was Socrates, concluding that though theolo- 
gians may say many wise things, they do not understand their own 
sayings. This is a rash conclusion. Poets and theologians have 
their own appropriate methods of discriminating ‘‘right’’ doctrine 
from wrong, but these methods are neither precise nor logical. 
Judged by rigorous scientific standards, the theologians probably 
ought to admit that their systems are not literally systems of knowl- 
edge or demonstration. This they admit in their own sophisticated 
way by saying that ‘‘revelation is not information,’’ that God dis- 
closes himself to the world without revealing his essence, that God 
is not an object of knowledge but a categoreal form of being, ete. 
These are forms of what Professor Aubrey calls ‘‘supernaturalistic 
agnosticism. ’’ 

But more important than such admissions that theology is not a 
science, is the fact that theologies like philosophies vary in their 
ability to orient man in his world. Theological doctrine is reason- 
able less as logical argument or coherent system, than as an aid in 
man’s attempt to find his way in the world. Doctrines are first of 
all tested in religious life, but religious experience is in turn tested 
by its significance for experience in general. It is impossible for 
theology, as it is for science, to draw a world-map, and to show man 
his precise place in the universal scheme of things. Like moral 
philosophy, theology must help orient man by compass, rather than 
by map. It gives him from time to time a sense of direction. 
Orthodoxy is ultimately tested by its guiding power in the wilder- 
ness of this world, and this art of guidance is as experimental as 
any process of verification could be, for all locations must be rela- 
tive and tentative. In general, however, sciences, morals, arts, and 
theologies all agree in beginning anthropocentrically—man explores 
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the world from where he finds himself; but as his exploration 
widens he is enabled to look back over his path and instead of 
judging all things by their place in his world, he begins to judge 
himself in view of the demands made on him by the world. All 
this process. of orientation, intellectual and practical, is a process 
of groping in a world that surpasses understanding. Thus the 
humanities, the sciences, and the theologies may all codperate in 
leading man above his starting point of search to points of vantage, 
which enable man to overcome his initial ego-centric predicament 
and to concern himself with the ways of the world, subordinating 
his own affairs to the wider landscapes of natural history, world 
history, world creation, and world destruction. Man’s progress, 
whether in morals, science, or religion, is measured by his growth 
in stability, dignity, charity, and humility, and toward these ends 
all three make their specific contributions. 

To this general process of orientation in the world, theology is 
responsible. Whether we speak of true vs. false theology or of good 
vs. poor theology is largely a matter of emphasis. In either case 
theologians are subject to the rules of criticism that apply to moral 
philosophers, rather than to those which apply to the scientists. 
Their doctrines are meaningful for religious practice rather than 
for inquiry into nature, and their doctrines are ‘‘ortho’’ or good, 
if they guide man well in this world. For this world is the only 
world and whatever otherworldliness is exercised in piety or con- 
ceived in theology, is intended to be applied in this world and is 
justified in so far as it gives man greater stability, dignity, charity, 
and humility here and now. In short, orthodox theology, though 
it proclaims the revelation of an order transcending the world, in- 
terprets this revelation in the world as a right guide, warning man 
in his wanderings and leading him toward the ‘‘transcendent”’ 
goods vaguely discernible in human progress within a world, which, 
though full of meanings, is not intelligible as a whole. 


Hersert W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





REPLY TO PROFESSOR SCHNEIDER 


Professor Schneider has raised into high relief one point in my 
article: the idea that theology always embraces an agnosticism re- 
garding the ultimate meaning of the world. This statement was 
made in the context of a discussion of the problem of meaningful 
experience (p. 63), where I had spoken of efforts to articulate an 
experience of ‘‘relations which are so central in its [the human 
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organism’s]responsiveness that the externalizing of these relations 
to bring them into contact with organized systems of meanings 
might distort them.’’ 

The dilemma of theology is clearly seen in writings of the 
mystics who write volumes about their experience only to say at the 
end that it is ineffable. This is peculiarly true of Christian mystics 
who are driven by their sense of religious and ethical obligation to 
communicate their precious experience in the hope of sharing it, 
only to face the tragic realization that the sharing does not come in 
the effort because words are inadequate. 

In similar fashion religious ‘‘existentialists’’ like Kierkegaard 
point to the paradoxical character of all theological statements. 
The canons of rationality—at least as stated by a philosophy of 
identity like Hegel’s—simply do not, it is affirmed, apply. By the 
same token the categories of naturalism are declared to be inade- 
quate, while at the same time it is denied that supernatural is a 
philosophical category. The term ‘‘supernatural’’ is really an in- 
strument of the via negativa; and attempts to employ it as part of 
a philosophical system lead theology ‘‘to claim too much knowl- 
edge.’’ 

This brings us, then, to the meaning of the term ‘‘encounter’’ 
and it is here that Mr. Schneider’s remarks seem to me not to do 
full justice to the situation. We are apparently agreed that en- 
counter is a fact prior to, and to a degree independent of, the per- 
son’s formulation or definition of the nature of the encounter. I 
say ‘‘to a degree’’ because some element of definition is present 
within the encounter as a condition of the person remaining in, or 
fleeing, it. The quarrel then is not ‘‘because each thinks he has a 
monopoly on encounters,’’ but rather because ‘‘when students of 
nature, man, and.God meet each other and tell of their experiences’’ 
they fix on different definitions of the focus of the encounter. In- 
deed they may agree on the general definition of the focus and dis- 
agree on the peripheral meanings, all in the spirit of brotherhood 
and mutual help, as in an ‘‘experience meeting.’’ 

Precisely here is where the religious problem lies, and in say- 
ing that the encounter of which ‘‘the I-Thou theologians’’ speak is 
‘‘borrowed from man’s secular experience in the world,’’ Mr. 
Schneider has overlooked the rather specialized argument of Martin 
Buber on which these theologians rely. In his Ich und Du (Leipzig, 
1923; Eng. tr. I and Thou, Edinburgh, 1937) the German Jewish 
mystic draws a distinction between a man’s relation to a person 
(thou) and his relation to a thing (it). These two modes of rela- 
tion are qualitatively different: the latter makes oneself the center 
around which the things are arranged, the former presupposes an 
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independent center of consciousness; the latter is expressed in or- 
ganization, the former in community. Now while, says Buber, 
other human beings may become objects and be spoken of as ‘‘him,”’ 
God is the eternal subject who addresses man in an immediate rela- 
tion. This is the meeting, the encounter. To speak of God in the 
third person is to separate oneself from Him. This is the dimension 
of meaning which is implied, then, in the theological term ‘‘en- 
counter.’’ Consequently it is not difficult, but it is also fallacious, 
to say that such ‘‘encounter’’ is a perfectly natural phenomenon. 

Two observations may be made on the basis of this distinction. 
First, religious experience points to a type of ‘‘encounter’’ which 
differs radically from the naturalist’s treatment of his world as a 
variety of objects to be investigated, defined, and manipulated. 
The personal character of this encounter is presupposed in faith— 
a faith which the naturalist does not share. Second, this theologi- 
eal declaration does not carry with it a definition of what God is in 
His essence or of what the ‘‘ultimate meaning’’ of the world is. 

Now Professor Schneider has rightly distinguished theology 
from religion. Theology is an ideology of a particular religion— 
Buddhist, Muslim, Hindu, Christian—and carries its own connota- 
tions such as community-in-orthodoxy, vested interests of a priest- 
hood, etc. ; and it is also an effort at integration of life for both the 
religious group and the individual through systematization of 
meanings. But theology in this sense can not assuage man’s grief 
or fix his obligations unless it can assure him that it points to 
(denotes) an objective reality beyond its own pragmatic concerns. 
Indeed, its pragmatic value is eventually dependent upon the onto- 
logical objectivity of its frame of reference. In this sense, if I may 
so quote Professor Schneider, ‘‘the ‘super’ [in supernaturalism] 
was a meaningful reality prior (both in history and in logic) to the 
concept of the natural.’’ His quotations from Gilson and Florovsky 
illustrate how this ‘‘super’’ may be defined in Aristotelian and 
Platonic terms respectively. 

These quotations, however, point up the dilemma of the theolo- 
gian: he can not define God in a way to satisfy the strict canons of 
logical proof, yet he must define God sufficiently to guide ‘‘man’s 
attempt to find his way in the world.’’ Thus a theology of paradox 
is a valuable protest against too neat a tying up of the bundle of 
life in rational system, but stress on paradox tends to destroy the 
guiding power of theology, since no one can act out a paradox. 
All decision is simplistic: it reduces many alternative possibilities 
to one. This can be done either (1) by seeking a resolution of the 
paradox in a rational synthesis, or (2) by accepting one of the 
contradictories in the paradox as the basis of action, or (3) by ref- 
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erring back to the experienced reality of which the paradox is a 
bifurcated description. The first alternative may lead to neglect 
of the tragic depth of the contradiction and to a shallow optimism. 
The second may induce arbitrary action related only to one phase 
of the situation, and thus prove inadequate. The third will drive 
a man back from formulations to faith understood as trust. 

But this existential return is impossible unless there is con- 
tinuity between man and God, and thus the insistence of the 
naturalist on continuity is important as a basis for living out one’s 
religion in the workaday world. Only, this continuity must be 
understood as an existential, ontological, and not an epistemological 
continuity. That such an existential continuity can not be ration- 
ally demonstrated arises from the very nature of experience, from 
which knowledge is a derivative. This continuity, as we saw in my 
original article, the naturalist accepts in faith as a basis for his 
methodology. Whether his method is adequate to demonstrate the 
continuity is the point at issue. A proper modesty is becoming to 
naturalists and theologians alike. 


Epwin E. AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Finding existentialism on the threshold of its ‘‘second phase,’’. 


Bollnow considers a retrospective exposition of its first phase ap- 
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propriate. He does not cross this threshold. French existentialism 
and the recent works of Heidegger and Jaspers receive scant 
notice. But his exposition does give some intimation of the works 
of other German philosophers less well known in this country. 

The remaining books are mainly concerned with affinities and 
discrepancies between existentialism and Christian doctrines. In 
Mounier’s survey, existentialism has reached not a threshold but a 
dividing of the ways that is best illustrated by French versions. 
He opposes the ‘‘existential existentialism’’ of Kierkegaard, Jasp- 
ers, and Marcel, to the ‘‘non-existentialism’’ of Heidegger and 
Sartre, in which acceptance of ‘‘the necessity for the world to be 
unnecessary’’ (p. 105) brings to nought the distinctive possibilities 
that pertain to human existence in a created world. Jargon of 
this sort snarls Mounier’s energetic manipulation of the recurrent 
themes of existentialism and embarrasses his translator, whose 
English renderings though careful are sometimes unsympathetically 
ludicrous. 

Castelli develops a distinction, similar to Mounier’s, between 
Christian and non-Christian existentialism, but applies this dis- 
tinction sweepingly to the general trends of philosophy, instead 
of to contemporary existentialists. For he finds that these two 
versions of existentialism ‘‘représentent deux aspects absolument 
différents d’un unique motif initial qui rend manifeste et irréfut- 
able la faillite de 1’enquéte philosophique procédant du criticisme 
kantien, et, en général, la faillite de tout intellectualisme’’ (p. 16). 
The Christian version leads him back to medieval protests against 
intellectualism, to Augustine, and to the general conclusion that 
the failure of philosophy is inevitable when the attempt is made to 
‘‘faire abstraction de la Révélation”’ (p. 83). . 


The road back is also followed by several of the contributors ° 


to Esistenzialismo cristiano. Pareyson’s paper explicitly raises 
the problem of the ‘‘Possibilité di un esistenzialismo cristiano,’’ 
and its conclusion is fairly typical: ‘‘L’esistenzialismo cristiano 

. & destinato a negarsi come esistenzialismo e a risolversi, 
necessariamente, nello spiritualismo ritrovato. ...La funzione 
dell ’esistenzialismo cristiano si riduce . . . a constituire la premessa 
critica e problematica d’un atta di scelta, che senza di esso rimar- 
rebe ingiustificato’’ (p. 68). The appendix to Esistenzialismo 
cristiano furnishes a bibliography of publications on existentialism 
that have appeared in Italian between the years 1946 and 1949. 

Analyses of the problems of a Christian existentialism that are 
more discerning than Mounier’s, less tendentious than Castelli’s, 
. and perhaps an actual exemplification of its possibility, are found 
in Marcel’s Being and Having. The translation is first-rate, and 
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the preface by Professor Mackinnon is very much to the point. 
Being and Having includes a portion of Marcel’s metaphysical 
journal, supplemented by three short papers. Earlier portions of 
the journal have been published in French, and the later portion, 
which is translated here and which reports his reception into the 
Catholic Church, might be said to represent the outcome of his 
intellectual effort. But his mind is still at work upon discrepant in- 
fluences and still moves in three directions that never quite meet. 
There is represented an intellectual effort—at times frankly alien 
to his own thought—to accept the official thomist ontology. But 
there is also represented an effort to formulate an ontology in terms 
of his Christian existentialism, and he therefore shies away from 
such thomist doctrines as that of esse commune, with its implication 
that Being can be ‘‘emptied of its individual characteristics’’ (p. 
28). Furthermore, one of the jottings in the journal can perhaps 
be taken to suggest the hyphen that is never entirely removed 
between the ontological and existential aspects of Marcel’s own 
thought : ‘‘Need to start from Being—from committment to God’’ 
(p. 54). What seems to hold these two aspects of his philosophy 
together is his reaction against the idealism of his early philosoph- 
ical formation. 

His ontology is most emphatically expressed in statements that 
are merely the inversions of positions he attributes to idealism. 
Thus he claims that ‘‘at no. time and in no circumstances can 
affirmation ever appear as originator of the reality of what it 
affirms,’’ and asks us to ‘‘admit that Being has first laid a sort 
of siege to. the self’’—explaining that ‘‘by self I mean the subject 
who affirms’’ (p. 140). With the recognition of the ‘‘need to 
start from Being,’’ the problem of Having is also recognized to 
require investigation. That ‘‘philosophers have for the most part 
instinctively turned away from Having’’ (p. 151), is a consequence 
of the tendency of the uncurbed philosophic mind towards some 
form of subjective idealism, since having something—unlike being 
conscious of something—is a relation that can not be dissolved 
readily into the patterns of self-consciousness. The first of the sup- 
plementary papers is taken up with the analysis of various modes 
of Having. 

Our involvement in these modes is our relationship to things. 
A more fundamental analysis is required for Being and is broached 
in the remaining papers, which deal with problems of faith and of 
lack of faith. Marcel’s reaction against idealism’s confidence in 
the scope of the conscious self here colors his Christian existen- 
tialism—his description of his ‘‘committment to God.’’ When he 
announces, ‘‘I have no more doubts,’’ it is not an experience of 
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soaring release from these doubts as barriers to faith that he is 
reporting, but an experience of being ‘‘hemmed in at last by 
Christianity—in, fathoms deep’’ (p. 15). In this experience, faith 
is the response rather than the initiative of the self, since ultimately 
consciousness can not conceptualize the content of its faith. The 
response solicited is an act of fidelity: ‘‘There cannot be faith 
without fidelity. Faith in itself is not a movement of the soul, 
a transport or ravishment: it is simply unceasing attestation’’ (p. 
215). The same definition applies to the Church, which is itself 
‘‘a perpetuated witness, an act of fidelity’? (p. 96). Conversely, 
lack of faith is a refusal to respond—at best a careless ‘‘inatten- 
tiveness,’’ at worst a ‘‘betrayal.’’ 

Marcel ascribes to the formula ‘‘ Being as the place of fidelity’’ 
the ‘‘inexhaustible inspiration of a musical theme’’ (p. 41). Its 
inspiration is inexhaustible for his philosophy, we might suggest, 
because it is the formula for the hyphen—the place where his 
ontology and Christian existentialism should but do not quite meet. 
Analyses of problems of fidelity (e.g., of promises whereby the 
individual commits his future, although it extends beyond the 
scope of his consciousness) compose the hard core of Marcel’s 
philosophy as a reaction against idealism. All other problems are 
assimilated to the problem of fidelity, and their treatment in con- 
trast becomes somewhat tenuous. 

The drastic character of this assimilation can best be indicated 
by a comparison with other existentialisms where other problems 
become central. Being and Having was published in French in 
1935. Much of Marcel’s more recent intellectual effort has been to 
disassociate his Christian existentialism from Sartre’s atheistic 
version. The opposition between their philosophies that he at- 
tempts to make in the paper he contributes to Hsistenzialismo 
cristiano can be somewhat further elaborated. In this paper Marcel 
again plays up the formula ‘‘Being as the place of fidelity.’’ 
Since his philosophy starts from Being, self-consciousness is deriva- 
tive and dependent, and can only find adequate expression in 
various modes of responsive fidelity to Being, which envelops and 
solicits the self. Marcel therefore rebukes Sartre for making 
freedom, instead of Being, central to his philosophy: ‘‘Par un 
virement, que je suis fortement tenté de juger frauduleux, ]’auteur 
de l’Etre et le Néant prétend faire passer du cété de la liberté 
l’indice absolu qui était naguére conféré a4 1’étre’’ (p. 17). In 
Sartre’s philosophy, which starts from ‘‘Nothing,’’ and where the 
operations of consciousness are negative, self-consciousness can only 
find expression as the ‘‘déracinement’’ of the self. Indeed when- 
ever an act of fidelity can be analyzed in Marcel’s fashion as a 
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solicited response, it becomes in Sartre’s terms, a form of mauvais 
fot and self-betrayal. 

The use of the expression the ‘‘enveloping’’ (das Umgreifende) 
is common to Marcel and Jaspers, and at the same time that Marcel 
is concerned to disassociate his philosophy from Sartre’s he is 
inclined to over-estimate its proximity to Jasper’s. The Perennial 
Scope of Philosophy permits a comparison which will supplement 
the comparison just made with Sartre. If in his reaction against 
idealism, Marcel would agree with Jaspers that ‘‘no meaningful 
philosophy can be a self-contained conceptual system’’ (p. 10), it 
is not because—as Jaspers maintains—‘‘the philosopher freely con- 
fronts his own thoughts,’’ but because the thinking of the ‘‘be- 
sieged’’ self is ‘‘hemmed in’’ by a faith whose content he can not 
conceptualize. The philosopher, therefore, can not properly adopt 
‘‘free and easy assumptions ’”’ ; his ‘‘love—or respect for—the truth’’ 
can itself be ‘‘reduced to fidelity’’ (p. 46). But for Jaspers ‘‘the 
aim of philosophy is at all times to achieve the independence of man 
as an individual’’ (p. 166), and not—as for Marcel—to acknowl- 
edge, by analyzing his acts of fidelity, the various modes of his 
dependency. 

Yet the achievement of individual freedom is not itself the 
central problem of The Perennial Scope of Philosophy. The in- 
dividual’s ‘‘aloofness’’ must in turn be overcome, and other prob- 
lems are then assimilated to the problem of communication. Jasp- 
ers would not disagree with Marcel that religious faith may be 
acknowledgment of Being’s envelopment of the self. But he 
recognizes, as a danger, the hemming in of philosophic thought by 
religious faith. For he argues that ‘‘no one who is in definitive 
possession of the truth, can speak properly with someone else—he 
breaks off authentic communication in favor of the belief he 
holds’’ (p. 77). And he defines ‘‘philosophic faith’’ as ‘‘faith in 
communication,’’ inasmuch as ‘‘truth is what joins us together,’’ 
and ‘‘has its origin in communication’’ (p. 46). For Marcel truth 
has its origin in fidelity, and he is able to apply the same definition 
of fidelity to the Church, as the community of the faithful, that he 
applies to the individual believer, without raising any fundamental 
problems of communication. His analysis starts from Being in 
such fashion that self-consciousness enters his analysis as an in- 
truder ; the intrusion then of other consciousness poses no additional 
problems. As he puts it: ‘‘There is probably no fundamental dif- 
ference between being conscious of something and manifesting it 
to others (i.e., making them conscious of it). The other is already 
there when I am conscious for myself, and expression is, I suppose, 
only possible because this is so’’ (p. 150). 
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The tendency of each of these three existential philosophies, in- 
cluding Marcel’s, to coalesce around a single problem, and in so 
doing to assimilate problems central to the other two philosophies, 
may deserve the rebuke that Marcel reserves for Sartre. In this 
tendency may be detected a ‘‘virement, que je suis fortement tenté 
de juger frauduleux,’’ if flexibility of analysis should be a trait 
of any philosophy that pretends to take as its domain anything 
as variegated as human existence. 


R. C. 


Traité des vertus. VUADIMIR JANKELEVITCH. Paris: Bordas. 1949. 
807 pp. 


M. Jankélévitch plays his own variation on familiar themes of 
postwar French philosophy. The ultimate sanction of morality in 
‘an irrational world is ‘‘la douleur.’’ The ultimate virtue is ‘‘le 
courage’’: ‘‘Le courage n’est pas un savoir mais une décision”’ 
(p. 181). ‘‘Le courage choisit dans la nuit’? (p. 189). The 
fundamental tensions of the moral life stem from the dialectic 
opposition of the ‘‘Quid’’ and the ‘‘Quod.’’ ‘‘Le Quid est ce que 
s’étale dans l’espace et se continue dans le temps. . . . Du Quod 
il n’y a pas narration ; rien 4 raconter, ni 4 développer, ni 4 décrire. 
Le Quod est indescriptible et inénarrable’’ (p. 129). All this goes 
on at considerable length, but, as M. Jankélévitch says, ‘‘Notre 
vocation éthique, étant surnaturelle, n’a rien de commun avec 
l’économie d’effort’’ (p. 35). 


C.F. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following officers of the Southwestern Philosophical Con- 
ference were elected for the year 1951 at its meeting at Fort 
Worth, Texas, on December 29, 1950: President: Hubert G. Alex- 
ander ; Vice-president: Edward S. Robinson; Secretary-Treasurer : 
Ian P. McGreal; Additional members of the Executive Committee : 
A. Cornelius Benjamin, James Street Fulton, Millard Scherich. 


Social and cultural issues facing American education today 
were discussed at a three-day conference when educators from 
throughout the Southeast met at Emory University, January 29- 
31, 1951. Dr. Leroy Loemker, dean of the Emory University Gradu- 
ate School, was chairman of the conference. Speakers included 
Ernest C. Colwell, Harold D. Lasswell, Eliseo Vivas, and Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone. 











